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NAPOLEON AND THE STOLEN FRUIT. 


On the 15th of August, 1777, two girls of seven or 
eight years old were playing ina garden near Ajaccio, 
in Corsica. After running up and down among the 
trees and flowers, one of them stopped the other at the 
entrance to a dark grotto under a rock. 

“Eliza,” she said, ‘don’t go any farther; it fright- 
ens me to look into that black cave.” : 

“Nonsense! it is Napoleon's grotto.” 

“This garden belongs to your Uncle Fesch: has he 
given this dark hole to Napoleon ?” 

“No, Panoria; my great uncle has not given him this 
grotto. But he often comes and spends hours in it by 
himself, so we all call it Napoleon’s grotto.” 

“And what can he do there ?” 

“Talks to himself.” 

“What about ?” 

“0, Ifion’t know; a good many things. But come, 
help me to gather a bunch of flowers.” 

“Just now, when we were on the lower walk, you 
told me not to pull.any, although there were a great 
many sweet ones.” 

“Yes; but that was in my uncle the canon’s garden.” 

“And are his flowers more sacred than those of Un- 
cle Fesch ?” 

“Yes, Panoria.” 

“And why ?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know; but when any one wants to 
prevent our playing, they say, ‘That will give your 
uncle the canon a headache!’ When we are not to 
touch something, ’tis always, ‘That belongs to the 
canon!’ If we want toecat some fine fruit, ‘Don’t touch 
that; ’tis for your uncle the canon!’ And even when 
we are praised or rewarded, ’tis always because the 
eanon is pleased with us!” 

“Is it because he is archdeacon of Ajaccio that peo- 
ple are so much afraid of him ?” 

“O no, but because he is our tutor. Papa is not rich 
enough to pay for masters to teach us; so our uncle 
teaches us every thing. He isn’t unkind, but he’s very 
strict. If we don’t know our lessons, he slaps us 
smartly.” 

“And don’t you call that unkind, Eliza?” 

“Not exactly. Do you never get a whipping your- 
self ?”” 

“No, indeed. It is the Corsican fashion to beat chil- 
dren; but our family is Greek, and mamma says Greeks 
must not be beaten.” 

“Then I’m sure I wish I was a Greek; for it isn’t 
pleasant to be slapped !” 

“I dare say your brother Napoleon doesn't like it 
either.” 

“He is the only one of my brothers who does not cry 
or complain when he is punished. If you heard what 
a noise Joseph and Lucien make, you would fancy that 
uncle was flaying them alive!” 

“But about Napoleon. What can he talk about in 
the grotto ?” 

“Hush! Here heis! Let us hide ourselves behind 
this lilac tree, and you’ll hear.” 

“I see Severia coming to call us.” 

“Ah! it will take her an hour to gather ripe fruit for 
uncle the canon. We shall have time enough. Come!” 

And the little girls, gliding between the rock and the 
overhanging shrubs, took up their position in perfect 
concealment.” 

The boy who advanced towards the grotto differed 
from the generality of children of his age in the size of 
his head, the massive form of his noble brow, and the 
fixed examining expression of his eyes. He walked 
slowly—ldoking at the bright blue sea—unconscious 
that his proceedings were closely watched by two pairs 
of little bright black eyes. 

“Here Iam my own master!” he said, as he entered 
the grotto. ‘“No one commands me here!” And seat- 
ing himself on a bench within the dark entrance, he 
continued—“This is my birthday. I am eight years 
old to-day. I wish I had lived among the Spartans, 
then I should be beyond the control of women ; but now 
Ihave to obey such a number of people—old Severia 
among the rest. Ah, if I were the master!” 

“Well, and if you were the master, what would you 
do?” cried Eliza, thrusting forward her pretty little 
head. 

“First of all, I'd teach you not to come listening at 
doors,” replied Napoleon, disconcerted at being over- 
heard. 

“But there's no door that I can see.” 

“No matter, you have been caves-dropping all the 
same.” 

“Eliza! Panoria!” cried a loud voice. 
these children have gone to ?” 

The young ladies came out of their leafy lurking- 
place in time to meet the nurse, Severia—a tall, old 
woman, who carried on her arm a basket filled with the 
Most luscious tempting pears, grapes and figs. 

“A pear, Severia!” cried Napoleon, darting forwards 
and thrusting his hand into the basket. 

“The saints forbid, child!” ex¢laimed Severia. “They 
are for your uncle the canon!” j 

“Ah!” said Napoleon, drawing back his hand as 
quickly as if a wasp had stung him. 

Panoria burst out laughing. 
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mirth allowed her to speak. “My uncle the canon 
seems the bugbear of the whole family. Is Severia 
afraid of him too?” 

“Not more than I am,” said Napoleon, boldly. 

“And yet you were afraid to take a pear!” 

“Because I did not wish to do it.” 

‘Did not dare do it, Napoleon!” 

“Did not wish to do it, Panoria.” 

“And if you wished it, would you do it ?” 

“Certainly I would.” 

“I think you are a boaster; and in yopr uncle's pres- 
ence would be just as great a coward as Eliza or Pau- 
line.” 

“Come, children, follow me,” said Severia, walking 
on. 

“You think I am a coward ?” whispered Eliza to her 
little friend. ‘Come into the house, and see if I don’t 
jeat as much of uncle’s fruit as I please. Mamma is 
gone out to pay a visit, and will not be home until to- 
morrow.” 

“Then I'll help you,” said Panoria. And the little 
girls, fixing their wistful eyes on the tempting fruit, 
followed Severia to the house. 

Napoleon remained some time longer in his Srotto 5 | 
and when supper time approached, he went into the | 
house. Feeling thirsty, he entered the dining room, in 
which was a large cupboard, where fresh water was 
usually kept. Just as he was going in he heard a 
noise: the cupboard doors were quickly shut, and he | 
caught a glimpse of a white frock disappearing through 
the open window. Instead, however, of looking after 
the fugitive, he went quietly to get a glass of water in 
the cupboard. Then, to his dismay, he saw his uncle’s | 
basket of fruit half empty! While, forgetting his 
thirst, he looked with astonishment‘at the fruit, con- | 
sidering who could have been the hardy thief, a voice 
behind him roused him from his reverie. 

“What are you doing there, Napoleon? You know 
you are not permitted to help yourself to supper.” 

This was uncle the canon himself—an old man with 
a bald head, whose otherwise ordinary features were 
lighted up with the eagle glance which afterwards dis- 
tinguished his grand-nephew. 

“TI was not taking any thing, uncle,”’ replied Napole- 
on. And then suddenly the idea occurring to him that 
he might be accused of having taken the fruit, the 
blood rushed hotly to his cheeks. 

His confusion was so evident that the canon said, “I 
hope you are not telling a falsehood.” 

“TI never tell falsehoods,” said the boy, proudly. 

“What were you doing ?” 

“TI was thirsty ; I came to get some water.” 

“No harm in that—and then, my boy ?” 

“That was all.” 

‘*Have you drunk the water ?” 

“No, uncle; not yet.” 

The archdeacon shook his head. “You came to 
drink, and you did not drink; that does not hang well 
together. Napoleon, take care. If you frankly confess 
your fault, whatever it may be, you shall be forgiven; 
but if you tell a lie, and persist in it, I warn you that I 
shall punish you severely.” 

The entrance of M. Bonaparte, M. Fesch, and Joseph, 
Napoleon’s eldest brother, interrupted the conversa- 
tion; and for some minutes the elder gentlemen spoke 
to each other on political subjects; when a sudden ex- 
clamation from Severia, as she opened the cupboard, 








“I never saw such people!” she said, as soon as her 
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“Santa Madona! who has taken the fruit ?” 

“This is the mystery discovered!” said the canon, 
turning towards Napoleon. ‘So you stole the fruit!” 

“TI never touched it,” replied the boy. 

“Call in the other children,” said the archdeacon. 

In a few minutes five beautiful children, three boys 
and two girls, formed a group round their father, who, 
looking at each ene in turn, asked, “‘Which of you has 
taken the fruit that was gathered in your uncle the 
canon's garden ?” 

“I did not!” “Nor I!’ “Nor I!” cried they all. 
But Eliza’s voice was lower and less assured than 
those of the others. 

‘‘And you, Napoleon ?” 

“T have said, papa, that I did not do it.’”’ 

“That’s a falsehood !’’ exclaimed Severia, who, being 
an old d@mestic, took great liberties. 

“If you were not a woman!” said Napoleon, shaking 
his small clenched hand at her, . 

“Silence!” said his father, sternly. 

“It must have been you, Napoleon,” said Severia; 
“for after putting the fruit into the cupboard I never 
left the ante-room, and not a soul passed through ex- 
cept the archdeacon and yourself. If he has not taken 
them”— 

“TI wish truly I had,” said the old gentleman, “and 
then I should not have the grief of seeing one of my 
children persist in a lie.” 

“Uncle, I am not guilty,’’ repeated Napoleon, firmly. 

“Do not be obstinate, but confess,”’ said his father. 

“Yes,” added the canon; ‘tis the only way to escape 
punishment.” 

“But I never touched the frujt—indeed, I did not.” 

“Napoleon,” said his uncle,'I cannot believe you 
I shall give you five minutes; and if, at the end of that 
time, you do not confess and ask for pardon, I shall 
whip you.” 

“A whip is for horses and dogs, not for children!” 
said the boy. 

“A whip is for disobedient, lying children,” 
his father. 


replied 


liar nor disobedient.” 

Meantime his brothers and his sister Pauline came 
close to him, and whispered good-natured entreaties 
that he would confess. 

“But how can J, when I have not done wrong ?” 

“So you are stili obstinate?” said his uncle. And 
taking him by the arm he led him irto the next room. 
Presently the sound of sharp, repeated blows was 
heard, but not a cry or complaint from the little 
sufferer. 

Madame Bonaparte was away from home, and in the 
evening her husband went to mect her, accompanied 
by Joseph, Lucien and Eliza. M. Fesch and the canon 
were also about to depart, and in passing through the 
ante-room they saw Napoleon standing, pale and grave, 
but proud and firm-looking as before. 

“Well, my child,” said his father, “I hope you will 
now ask your uncle’s pardon.” 

“I did not touch the fruit, papa.” 

“Still obstinate! As the rod will not do, I shall try 
another method. Your mother, brothers, Eliza and I 
will be away for three days, and during that time you 
shall have nothing but bread and water, unless you ask 
your uncle’s forgiveness.” 

“But, papa, won't you let him have some eheese with 





attracted the attention of all. 


his bread ?” whispered little Pauline. 








“Yes, but not broccio.” 

“Ah, do, papa, please let him have broccio; ’tis the 
nicest cheese in Corsica!” 

“That’s the reason he does not deserve it,” said his 
father, looking at the boy with an anxious expression, 
as if he hoped to see some sign of penitence on his face. 
But none such appearing he proceeded towards the 
carriage. 

Joseph and Lucien took a kind leave of their brother, 
but Eliza seemed unwilling and afraid to go near or 
look at him. 

The three days passed on, heavily enough for poor 
Napoleon, who was in disgrace, and living on bread, 
water, and cheese which was not broccio. At length 
the party returned, and little Panoria, who was watch- 
ing for her friend Eliza, came with them into the house. 

“Good-morning, uncle,” said Madame Bonaparte to 
the archdeacon; “how are you? And where are Na- 
poleon and Pauline ?” 

“Here I am, mamma,” said the latter, throwing her 
arms around her mother’s neck. 

“And Napoleon ?” 

“He is here,” said the canon. 

“Has he confessed ?” asked his father, 

“No,” replied the uncle. 
such obstinacy.” 

“What has he done ?” asked his mother. 

The canon, in reply, related the story of the fruit; 
but before he could finish it, Panoria exclaimed,— 

“Of course, poor fellow, he would not confess what 
he never did!" 

“And who did take the fruit ?” asked the canon. 

“Tand Eliza,” replied the little girl, without hesita- 
tion. 

There was a universal exclamation. 

“My poor child,” said the archdeacon, embracing Na- 
poleon tenderly, “why did you not undeceive us >?” 

“I suspected it was Eliza,” replicd Napoleon, “but I 
was not sure. At all events, I would not have told, for 
Panoria’s sake, who is not a liar.” 

My readers may imagine how Napoleon was caressed 
and rewarded to make him amends for the pain he had 
unjustly suffered. As to Eliza, she was severely and 
rightly punished: first for her gluttony; and then for 
what was much worse—her cowardice and deceit in al- 
lowing her innocent brother to suffer for her fault. 


“T never before witnessed 





For the Companion. 
MRS. LINDEMAN’S STORY. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. * ’ 

Two ladies were seated in one of the rooms of a ho- 
tel, or rather summer retreat, where all the comforts 
of a home are provided for those who have full purses. 
A child of ten years was flitting about the room, hum- 
ming an accompaniment to her own happy thoughts. 
By-and-by she darted out. Both ladies looked at the 
graceful figure as it disappeared down the long corri- 
dor, and one exclaimed, — 

“‘What a beautiful, blithe little creature!” 

“Yes, she always seems happy. She has, too, such 
a loving nature that I feel amply paid for all that I can 
do for her.” 

Mrs. Lindeman paused. The smile faded from her 
face and a sigh escaped her. 

“Is she your only child?" asked Mrs. Daffield, not 
so much from curiosity as from a desire to divert her 
companion’s attention from sad thoughts. 

“I never bad a child of my own. Lilian was once 
the most wretched little innocent that ever suffered for 
the sins of another.” 

“Impossible !” 

“I will show you, some time, the scars of a cruel burn 
which her own mother gave her in a drunken fit.” 

“Tell me about it!” begged Mrs. Duffield, with lively 
interest. 

“Several years ago I was visiting a sick person in 
one of our miserable tenement houses in Dash Streev, 


“Then itis unjust to give it me, for I am neither a} when I heard a child crying in a room adjoining. 


**Deary me!’ exclaimed the sick woman, in the 
nervous, excited tones of an invalid, ‘it do beat all how 
that baby worries. Cry, cry, cry, all day and a night. 
I took such a heartache thinking of the poor dear last 
night that I couldn't sleep for worrying.’ 

“Ts she sick?’ I asked, moved by the plaintive 
wail. 

“‘Not’s I know on. She’s hungry, mabbe.. Her 
mother be a poor, drunken cretur.’ 

“T passed ont so absorbed in what I had heard that 
I could not go by the battered door of the room from 
which issued those pitiful wails. ‘What rceeption shall. 
I get if I intrude ?’ I asked myself, actually trembling - 
with excitement. Half-irresolute 2i turned, whem an-- 
other outburst of grief decided ma Innocent baby 
grief! it was always so touching tome, who had.no.. 
child to love. I knocked, resolutely. 

«Come in, cant yer?” was growled. at me in a husky. 
voice. 

“I entered and saw an utterly desolate room. Upon 
a pile of straw lay a bloated figure in woman’s shape. 
I had roused her from her stupor only to make her 
curse the day and me. 

“‘Gr-r-r,’ she snarled; ‘mighty fine for you quality 





folks to be poking your neses into other folkses rooms! 
See any thing nice, hey? ; 
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“Then a passion of rage shook her. | 


‘Say,’ she asked, eyeing me with a wild light in her ' thing that we had loved sold, and bade good-by to our 
eyes that made me tremble, ‘who made you a judge ‘well-loved home quite bravely. 


over them as is God-forsaken from their youth up ?” 

“I answered only by kneeling and gathering the fil- 
thy, screaming babe into my arms. 

“ ‘Lud,’ sneered the mother, ‘how pooty! Kind of a 
gnardeen angel, aint ye? Let the brat alone; she’ll 
pizen ye. Nothin’ don’t ail her, but—hic—I’'m sick, 
lady. Ah, sce the rings on yer white hands! Got 
money? Money’ll buy rum. Please, neow, give me 
enough to drown my sorries ?’ 

“ ‘How came this child so horribly burned ?’ I asked, 
sternly. 


hear it; eh? Wal, the brat’s my own, and a wretch- | 


| hills; then we remembered that he had buried his last 
“ ‘None yer business! Fine story, though; want to , daughter two years before. 


“So we clung blindly to her assurances, saw every | 





“TI remember as if it was yesterday how Judge Wor- 


then, a noble old man whom every body admired and 
| respected, looked round upon us as we clustered about 
mother the day we left. 


‘**All these yours, Mrs, Lindeman? Bright, healthy | 


girls, too; why you are rich. Well, well, Providence | 
doesn’t make any bitinders, although terribly mis- | 
judged by sinful mortals. You have your cross and I 
| mine, to bear after our Saviour.’ 


‘‘He stopped and looked wistfully away towards the 


“Ahem,” clearing his voice, hastily, ‘girls, remem- ; 


x 





sat trembling in the corner, their mother sat weeping| But they weredeceived. The old man laid his son in 
and tearing her hair, and the father was walking the | 9 carriage and wended his way to Washington. The 
floor in agony. The galley slave asked what was the | army now was infall retreat. All the horrors of es 
matter, and the father replicd that they were that morn- - - Apanic 
ing turned out of doors because they could not pay | Were seen that day. No time now to attend to the 
= rent. a P sin dan latte wounded or to care for the dead; the one thought of 
“You see me ven to despair,” said the father, | 
ae ee little children without food and shelter, | we besscaeartty cag ay beyond the reach of the 
and I without means to provide them.” : - 
The convict listened to the tale with tears of sympa-| When the carriage reached Fairfax Court House the 
thy, and said,— , old man got a surgeon to attend to his brave boy. The 
“I will give you the means. I have but just escaped ' paj] was taken out. The operation was very painful ; 
at My vee a phage cen a a but the young hero did not flinch; and when he was 
n Oo @ reward 0} y francs. . 
much does your rent amount to?” told that he would die from his wound, “no shadow,” 
“Forty francs, answered the father. it is reported by those who saw him, “overclouded his 
I “Well,” said the other, “‘put a cord around my body. | pale cheek, no cloud marked the serenity of his boyish 
wit salow —s the city, where they will ete neg brow; but there, surrounded by the wounded a dd 
me, and you will Set fifty francs for bringing me back.” | ° ’ _— nd dy- 
“No, never,” exclaimed the astonished listener, “my | ing, whose piteous groans were heard through the 








ed, squalling thing, too: so I took them tongs, ma’am, | ber, some time, that old Judge Worthen told you that 
an’ put a firebrand on to her; served her right—hic— in all his dealings he never met with a more honest | 
breaking my rest night an’ day, night an’ day, ma’am. Christian woman than your mother has proved in this 
O, yes, open your great eyes. Awful wicked, want 1? trial. Yes, yes,my dears, you've got a treasure, too. | 
“Need I say that I left with one firmresolve, and that And your father, we all know what he left his children, 
to rescue this innocent, this precious soul from such a an unsullied name. For I have been young and am | 
life. I had no trouble in gaining the miserable creature’s Old; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor | 
consent, for there were times when her unfitness for the bis seed begging bread.’ 
charge made itself felt even in her seared breast. My| “Then came the long, hard struggle against poverty ; 
husband loves Lilian dearly, and has settled a handsome ‘and yet we were not unhappy, for we never felt 
fortune upon ber. At first it was sweet to reflect that ashamed of work. We believed in it, because mother | 
I could do something for one of Christ’s little ones, be- had a whole army of texts from her Bible to prove that | 
cause He had been so wondrously good to me; but God honored diligence. How she loved that Bible! | 
soon the richness of the reward, in the love I felt for Its words dropped from her lipsin honeyed accents that 
and inspired in Lilian made me feel really humble. proved to us that they were literally more precious to 
But it is always just so; you know His yoke is easy.” | her than gold. Besides, had she not chosen obedience 
Mrs. Duffield’s eyes fell to the floor, and a long, flut- | rather than money ? 





children would starve a dozen times before I would do 
so base a thing.” 

The generous man insisted, and declared he would 
go and give himself up if the father would not consent 
to take him. 

After a long struggle the latter yielded, and taking | 
his preserver by the arm, led him to the city and to the | 
mayor’s office. Every body was surprised to see that 
a little man like the father had been able to capture 
such a strong fellow; but the proof was before them. 
The fifty francs were paid, and the prisoner sent back 
to the galieys. But after he was gone the father asked 
a private interview with the mayor, to whom he told 
the whole story. The mayor was so much affected | 
that he not only added fifty francs to the father's purse, 
but wrote immediately to the minister of justice, beg- 
ging the young prisoner's release. 

‘The minister examined into the affair, and finding 
that it was a comparatively small offence which had 
condemned the young man to the galleys, and that he 
had already served out half his time, ordered his re- 


room, with his aged father near to soothe and comfort 
him; the white-robed herald claimed him, and without 
a murmur or reproach his spirit winged its flight to 


| eternity.” 


Soon the surgeons and their aids fled in panic before 
the rebels; and the father was left alone with the life- 
less body of his boy. But, placing him on a musket 
box lid, the bereaved old man lifted the corpse into his 
carriage and drove on with his dreadful load to the Cap- 
itol. 

Those who had seen the brave boy in battle had al- 
ready spoken of his courage; and when it was known 
that the young captain was dead, a company of the 
Zouaves marched to the Long Bridge and escorted his 
remains to his father’s house. 

He was buried with military honors in the Congres- 

, sional cemetery. 


tering sigh stole unconsciously from her lips. 

“Ah,” she said, in a self-reproachful tone, “I wish I 
could think and speak of Him as youdo. If He had 
been into this room, left you a rare gift and gone out, 
soon to return, appearing in our very presence here as 
we sat and spoke of Him, He would not be so real to 
me as He seems always to you. His name never star- 
tles you, and never falls coldly from your lips.” 

“My dear woman, my best Friend from my youth 
up ought to be closer than a brother. Why, every leaf 
in my life’s history is full of proofs of His goodness.” | 

“Tell me about it,” entreated Mrs. Duffield, moving 
still nearer, as if expecting a good thing. 

“I cannot embellish a narrative with those skilful | 
touches of imagination which idealize common things, 
dear friend.” 

“You can do better, realizing to me, by your simple, 
childlike love, those themes which have been too long 
cold abstractions. Besides, you puzzle me; rich, re- 
fined, intellectual, and yet as simple, as unspotted from 
the world as if you had lived all your life in a nun’s 
cell. You are the first woman that ever talked religion 
to me without preaching at me.” 

“] was a little thing, the youngest of three daugh- 
ters, when my father died,” continued Mrs. L. “We 
had always thought ourselves well off, but we little 
knew how well, then, Father seldom refused us any 
thing, or refused it so kindly, giving us such good rea- 
sons, that we truly thought our little self-denials 
were of great importance to him, and I dare say they 
were, when cheerfully made; for after his sudden 
death our eyes were opened to see how bravely, hon- 
estly, yet unsuccessfully he had been trying to secure 
a competence. Perhaps if mother had been keen in 
looking out for her worldly interests, she might have 
put by—withheld from our creditors, honestly speak- 
ing—quite a little sum when the estate was settled; 
but she had a notion, a silly, costly notion, so her well- 
to-do relatives called it, that she would pay every debt, 
although the law allowed her quite a large exemption 
claim upon the homestead, Mother was very still, as 
if her heart had followed her beloved one into the un- 
seen world, but very cheerful, smiling fondly at us 
when we watched her earnestly, or comforting us in 
our passionate outbursts of grief, which, childlike, | 
soon changed to mirth that must have jarred painfully 
upon her sad heart. | 

“Atter business began to engross her, and one friend 
af e: nnother came in to advise her how to act, we girls 
grew terribly excited. People never think how much 
children can suffer from the ill-advised remarks made 
in their presence. Let me give one instance : 

“Mrs. Burley comes in, greets my mother, with a 
long face, and commences, in a melancholy whine,— 
‘Wal, Miss Lineman, you’ve met with a drefile loss, 
but you look wonderful chirk. I hear you aint a-goin’ | 
to hold on to your rights. Now it won’t do to be sen- 
timental. You're comin’ upon a hard world, and what 
can & woman do that’s left destitoot? It'll end in your 
comin’ to the poor-house, or mabbe your girls will hev 
to Work out.’ 

“*Work will not disgrace them,’ answered mother, | 
gently. 

“‘Cherrity’s a rare thing; t’won’t do to depend upon 
that.’ 

“Mrs. Burley, I do not intend to.” 

“<Bet think er your girls, brought up so tender; 
never lad a want; fond o’ books, too. They’d ought 
to have a good home. Of course,’ very insinuatingly, 
“you'll keep the homestead ?” 

“ No,’ 

“«*Massy! an’ how cool you do take it, too! Neow, 
fi oilers said you was a kind o’ chicken-hearted little 
awoman, an’ trouble would e’en a’most kill ye; but it’s 
plain you don’t warry a6 I should.’ 

‘Mrs, Burley,’ mother answered, with glowing 
cheeks, ‘if you will find mea single command in my 
Bible either to fret, or worry, cr keep back money due 
to my husband's creditors, then I will consider your 
advice; becanse I mean todo my duty. Iam not try- 
ing to bear my own troubles, because Christ promises 
to bear them for me, and I mean te let Him.’ 


“Well, we heard twenty such conversations, some 
more politely worded, of course, but all meaning the 
same. I do not think they would have stirred mother, 
only she knew that we sat swallowing every. word, and 
had not her faith to suppert us. More than once— 
silly, scared things—we begged of her to.change her | 
mind. _ Her lip would quiver, and a sharp word or two 
would show how our distrust hurt her; then she would 
smile,—‘Well, well, ] must not expect young girls to 
be wiser than my neighbors. You will believe mother 
was right, some day.’ 


enough to be trusted away from home. Amelia, the 


| ability, denying herself more than mother liked to 


“But it pained us to see ,her work beyond her 
strength. She took in sewing, washing, any thing, | 
that she might keep us with her until we were old 


oldest, was a faithful, capable girl, and resolved when 
young to go away as soon as she could earn any thing. 
Women thirty years ago had no better way than to go 
into respectable families as housemaids. They were 
usually treated like members ef the family, but, like 
the mistress herself, were expected to work hard. 
“Amelia’s first home proved to be an excellent one. 
Her ability, sweetness and docility so won upon the 
only members, an aged farmer and his wife, that they 
treated her very kindly, and their generosity helped 
her to aid mother. She did this, often, beyond her 


have her. I was the next to work out.” 

“You don’t mean,” exclaimed Mrs. Duffield, with 
upraised hands, “that you ever was a servant!” 

“Of course not,” laughed Mrs. Lindeman, in her un- 
disturbed way. “I was called ‘the help, ‘our girl; I 
did precisely what most American women have to do| 
after they are married. The disgrace must have been’ 





‘in my doing it to help my mother instead of my hus-| 


band, eh?” 

“I beg pardon. It was different in those days.” 

“Not altogether. I have yet to learn that any girl 
has ever lowered herself in America by honest labor. 
I might have staid at home and nursed my pride, or| 
spent my time in whining over my poverty, and met | 
with many a slight, all the same. As it was, I faced | 
public opinion bravely, and found it was only a great | 
bugbear to frighten the proud and the lazy. Now} 
comes a bit of romance, if my story has seemed com- 
monplace.”’ 

“O, Mr. Lindeman was charmed by your beauty, and | 
so you married well.” | 

“No, 1 had no beauty to make matrimonial capital | 
of; besides, I was so unsophisticated that I married | 
for love, and we both worked, at first, for good wages 
in the family of a rich tradesman. No, this ig my ro- 
mance: Amelia became an heiress. The wortH¥ couple | 
with whom she lived left her quite a fortune. One’ 
night Jane, mother and I were talking it over. 

“*O hum,’ sighed Jane, ‘now Millie’s a rich lady 
she’ll be ashamed of us.’ 

“ «I should think,’ cried I, ‘she might help mother; 
I don’t care for myself.’ 

“ Did you suspect Millie of pride and selfishness 
last Saturday, girls ?? asked mother. 

“That question went home. Millie was not an heir- 
ess the week before, but she had visited us, made us 
some presents, and appeared very lovable, as she al- | 
ways was. Jane and I made a queer grimace at one | 
another, and were silent. ; 

“Girls,” said mother, ‘in our poverty we have loved, | 
trusted and aided one another. Will you let this} 
money do what want never did? To be meek, unsus- 
picious and unenvious is to be rich.’ 

“We thought of our words when Millie came home, 
settled a third of her money upon mother, and divided 
the rest equally with us. 

“©Pears to me,’ said old Mrs. Burley, ‘Millie might 
have kept more on’t and not robbed the rest, neither. 
It’s a pity to break up sich a pooty fortin. It goes so 
easy after it’s once broke.’ 

“And that was the foundation of your husband's 
great wealth ?? inquired Mrs. Duffield. 

**O, no, he had a surer one; his own sterling worth 





and ability. He soon became indispensable to the man | 
| for whom he labored. 


Mr. Lowrie trusted every thing | 
in his hands, because he was often too much out of 

health to superintend his employees. George soon be- 

came partner in, and at last master of, a thriving busi- 

ness. Millie’s fortune has been for some time all set-' 
tled upon my mother, for we none of us need it. Pros- 
perity has not spoiled her.’ 

“*Law suz!’ cries Mrs. Burley, ‘I can’t see, Miss 
Lindeman, as grand’er makes you one bit proud or sot | 
up!’ 

‘“* ‘Seek first the kingdom of God,’ answered mother, | 
‘and all these things shall be added unto you. The 


promise reads added, mind. Did you think He would? 


take away His grace and leave me to be only a poor, 
rich old woman at last ?” 


> 


BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


A young man ran away from the galleys at Toulouse. | 
He was strong and vigorous, and soon made his way | 
across the country and escaped pursuit. He arrived” 
the next morning before a cottage in an open field, and 
stopped to beg something to eat and get a refage while 
he reposed a littl. But he found the inmates of the 
cottage in the greatest distress. 





Four little children 


lease. 





It is added that five of his brothers remained in the 
army, and it is said that during the war “his white 
haired father never permitted an occasion to pass with- 
out being seen in the van of the fight with his death- 
dealing rifle.” 

But the war is over; and there is no need now of 
avenging the death of our brothers whom the rebels 
slew. Yet the wordsof McCook are a good motto still. 

‘Who was the first rebel that we read of ?” 

“It was the devil.” 

When you are tempted to tell a lie, remember that it 
is the old rebel who is asking you to surrender. 

When you feel inclined to take an advantage of the 
poor or the ignorant, remember that it is the old rebel 

who is asking you to surrender. 
or When you are willing to do any thing which your 
For the Companion. conscience warns you is a wrong, remember that it is 
THE BOY CAPTAIN. the old rebel who is asking you to surrender. 

His name was Charles Morris McCook. He was an EE ee SN erate ne Pn 
Ohio boy. When he was still young his father moved 
to Illinois. In 1860, when he was sixteen years old, he 
went to Kenyon College, in Ohio. But he did not stay | fe 


THE ANSWER. 


“Tell you a story, my dear little lady? 
Some questions? what are they, pray?” 

“Tell me what makes the vivlets open 
The very first of May? 


“Who teaches the birds to sing so pretty 
Up in the sycamore tree? 

Who tells the laurel to bear white blossoms, 
‘That make nice crowns for me? 


“What makes the flowers fall to pieces, 
Just when they are prettiest. too? 

And when you think they are gone, who takes them, 
And makes them over new?” 


Hosts of reasons and explanations 
My mind could gather abroad; 
I only gaveto the little maiden 
word of answer :—God, 








- 
“TI will never surrender to a rebel!” 
UncLe James. 





there long. For President Lincoln madeacall formcn BRIGANDS IN SPAIN---PLEASANT TRAV- 


to fight for the flag; and when he read it, Charles said | ELLING, 

‘that he could not stay at home. All his elder brothers! The following adventure in Spain illustrates the 
had gone to the war and he would not be left behind lawless condition of that country twenty-five years ago. 
them. | It was written by a correspondent of one of the Paris 

So he left his lessons and shouldered his musket; ' newspapers who was travelling from Madrid to Bayonne. 
and then he was eleeted a captain in the Steubenville! I have just made a somewhat unpleasant acquaint- 
Guard. lance with the ladrones of Old Castile, who are a sort 
His regiment was one of the brigade which led the of cross between the robbers of Andalusia, who pass for 
advance in the fatal field of Bull Run. | being the most gentlemanlike men, and those of La 

He was not the only McCook in that battle, or even Mancha, who are justly branded as the most savage 
in that brigade. | and cruel. 

An old man, sixty-three years of age, went with him After the new arrangement of the post between Mad- 
to the ficld. That gray-haired patriarch was his father. ' rid and Bayonne, the mails had been several times at- 
Another brother also was with the old man; and still tacked by brigands, particularly soon after leaving 
another brother commanded the Ohio First. Four , Madrid. The government thereupon had the coach es- 
members of one family all marched in the same brig-: corted by detachments of cavalry as far as Buitrago; 
ade to fight the rebellious hosts. | but they are not a sufficient protection. It was at two 

The battle, as you all know, was a fierce one and was and a-half leagues from Orando, at eight in the even- 
waged all day lung. The boy did honor to his name ing, that the mail in which I was a passenger was 
and to his cause. He stood nobly and fought bravely stopped. Two of the brigands seized the leading pos- 
at the head of his gallant men. | tilion and pulled him off his horse. Four others, two 

Towards evening it was thought that the Northern’ on each side, came to the carriage, and called upon the 
army had won the field. | coachman and the conductor to come down. 

The old man now sought out his son and took him; The passengers were not suffered to alight, and as we 
over to a hospital to have a lunch. | were all unarmed, we could not have made any effec- 

The father had been engaged since the battle opened tive resistance. Indeed, had any one shown such a 
in carrying off the dead and the wounded; and the son’ disposition, the rest would have prevented him, be- 
had been so busily employed in the work of war all day | cause, in that case, all would have been murdered. 
that he had not eaten a mouthful. | Sometimes the robbers burn the coach and all the lug- 

As he was eating his lunch, the tide of battle turned. ' gage, in the hopes of finding among the ashes such 

The rebels had received reinforcements from Rich-' money and valuables as remain concealed. 
mond; and the fresh troops were attacking our worn-| After binding the hands of the postilion and driver 
out soldiers with a fierce and bloody ardor. | behind their backs, they led the mules and carriage 

Young McCook hurried back to rejoin his company. about five hundred yards off the road, on to the fields. 

As he was crossing the field a party of rebel cavalry | There they made all four of the passengers get out, and 
charged upon the officers and soldiers who had gather- then tied our hands behind our backs. The ‘captain of 
ed around the hospital. Young McCook ran toward a the band, who was the only one on horseback, dis- 
fence and began to retreat. A rebel soldier saw him | mounted, and called upon us, in bad. Castilian, to de- 
and galloped up to make hima prisoner, but he did not’ clare what money we had, and where it was, adding, 
do it. that if we did not tell the truth, we should be victim- 

Taking a steady aim, the young soldier fired his | ized. 
pistol, and the rebel fell dead from his horse. The! He interrogated us with all with the acuteness of the 
rebel leader saw the private fall and rushed at young | most experienced commissary of police, frequently 
McCook in an instant. With his pistol cocked, he or- ! changing his tone and accent. Who are you? whence 
dered him to surrender. But McCook, with a fearless! do you come? where are you going? were questions 
heart and a defiant eye, replied,— | put to us; and if we had had the misfortune to belong 

“T will never surrender to a traitor.” | to any place near the haunts of the brigands, or had 

He kept on his way. Still the Southern officer held) happened to know the person of either of them, we 
his fire. By allthe rules of war, you know, he was_ should have been inevitably assassinated. In fact, 
justified now in shooting the young soldier; but prob- only three months ago a poor postilion was killed by 
ably he was unwilling to do so, from admiration of his | these brigands near the same spot, because he happen- 
courage, or compassion on his youth. | ed to be acquiinted with one of them. 

Just as he defied the rebel, his father saw him, and! They inquired of us whether we were Englishmen or 


shouted to him to surrender, but it was in vain. 

“Father,” replied the boy in ringing tones, “I never 
can surrender to a rebel.” 

The Southern trooper gallopped past him and fired. 
The shot took effect in his back. ; 

“Surrender !”’ again the rebel shouted. 

“NEVER!” was still the inexorable reply. 


The trooper drew his sword and strack him over the | 


back with the flat edge of it, again and again calling on 
him to surrender, and threatening to run him through 
if he persisted in refusing. 

But still young McCook defied him, 

He would have been cut down in a second if his fa- 
ther had not rushed in and saved his life. .The old 
man carried him back to the hospital. His wound 
was examined and the surgeons said it would probably 
not prove fatal. 


| Americans, for if we had been, they would have com- 
| pletely stripped us; the Spanish lower orders of peo- 
| ple imagining that the clothes of all the English and 
Americans are stitched with gold thread. 

Our interrogation finished, we were made to lie flat 
on the ground, with our faces downwards. This done, 
they plundered the coach, throwing down all the trunks 
and packages. Knowing that they could not get mine 
' open without breaking it to pieces, I looked up and told 
‘them that I would open it for them, and give up to 
them all the money it contained, if they would unbind 
my hands, for they had drawn the cord so tight that I 
was in great pain. F 

They consented, and brought my trunk tome. The 
money they found in it did not satisfy them. They left 
me in the hands of one of their band, a young man be- 
tween twenty and twenty-two years of age, who con 
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tinued to search my trunk, while an older and flercer 
prigand watched my every look and gesture, with his | 
carbine levelled at me. 

The young man, although he made use of the 
coarsest oaths and other expressions the Spanish lan-| 
guage could furnish him with, was not so savage as 
the rest, and this was evidently his first expedition. | 
He carried neither carbine nor sword, and the only | 
weapon he had was a Catalonian knife stuck in his belt. | 
Every thing he saw in my trunk caused him surprise 
and wonder. He asked me to tell him the use of each. 

On finding some rosaries, he exclaimed, “Ah! you 
area priest?” I told him no, but had bought the ro- 
saries at a fair in Madrid as curiosities, and that they 
were of no real value. 

He, however, with great devotion, kissed the cross- 
es suspended to them and the other emblems, but find- 
ing that they were of silver, he broke. the string, letting 
them all fall-to the ground. He carefully picked them 
up, and again kissed each cross and emblem, but at the 
same time re¢ newed his oaths at his own awkwardness. 

He secured these and every other thing he thought 
yaluable between his shirt and his skin; but my clothes 
and linen he put into a large sack, which appeared to 
be the commen receptacle. 

I hoped to make something cf my young brigand; 
but while I was talking to him, the captain came sud- | 
denly up and struck me with violence on the back of 
the neck with the butt end of his carbine, saying, in a 
furious tone, . ° 

“You are looking in his face, that you may be able to 
recognize him!” 

He then seized me by the right arm, while another 
took my left, and they again bound them behind my 
pack. In my bad Spanish I assured him that I wasa 
foreigner, but they threw me down upon the other pas- 
sengers. 

Ifell upon the driver, who was literally sewed up in» 
tvo or three sheep-skins, with the wool outwards. I| 
took good care not to stir from this position, for the 
ground was saturated with snow which the sun had | 
melted and brought down in streams from the Semo |} 
Sierra. By this probably Iescaped the fever which at- 
tacked one of the passengers, who lay in the water | 
morethan an hour. When the brigands had secured | 
alithey thought worth taking, the captain remounted | 
hishorse, gave the word of command, and they all re- 
treated. My young robber, in passing me, put into my 
fastened hands the padlock and key of my trunk, and | 
threw over my head a peasant’s cloak. | 

After remaining some time upon the ground, the pos- 
tion, whom the brigands had released before leaving, 
ubound the conductor, and thus, one after the other, | 
we were all set at liberty and upon our feet again. The 
vind had seattered all my papers and books; my first 
diject was to collect them. As to the cloak bequeath- 
altome by my young thief, the conductor claimed it | 
whis, saying that it was the custom of the brigands 
thus to cover those whom they had robbed, to prevent | 
their seeing in what direction they moved. This rather 
jwered in my estimation the gratitude I owed to my 
young thief. 

On arriving at the small village of Orquillas, about 
laf aleague from where we had been stopped, a dif- | 
frent seene awaited us. The courier and conductor, | 
toaccount for the delay in the arrival of the mail at, 

Inn, thought it necessary to apply to the local author- 
wes. 

We were all shown into the venta of the village, which 
consisted of little more than a kitchen within four bare 
vills,in which a young girl endeavored to make a 
frewith some damp weeds and roots of trees, which 
sent forth a vile odor and a thick smoke, which filled 
the place and set all our eyes weeping. 

The alealde soon made his appearance in the venta, 
accompanied by some peasants with guns in their 
hands, representing the national guard. The: alcalde 
gravely seated himself by our side on the wooden 
bench, He was about sixty years of age, clothed in an 
old cloak in rags, without any shirt; but he wore in 














feat pride, a little tending to one side of his head, | 
What was once a hat, but was now without any brim or 
‘op to the crown. 

The national guards were in jackets, and shod with | 
abareas, or square pieces of leather, fastened to their | 
legs by long straps crossed over them. The legs them- 
selves were naked; and very few, if any, wore shirts. 
They looked upon us with a sort of contemptuous, con- 
sequential smile. The alcalde sent four of them in| 
pursuit of the robbers, as he said, and four others were 
to accompany us. They loaded their muskets before us. 

The ceremony being finished, the alcalde rose up sol- 
emnly, took off his hat, and recommended us to follow 
his example, and swear that our dispositions were sin- 
cere and exact. We obeyed, and repeated after him | 
=e oath usually administered in courts of justice. We 
‘Aen set out with fhe four national guards, and at the 


Bessie. 


intellect. A due regard for the feelings of others is, in 
my judgment, its foundation. | 

That “unbought grace of life,’ as Edmund Burke 
has well phrased it, that generosity of sentiment, that | 
courtesy of deportment and that considerateness of 
speech which belong to the gentleman, and distinguish 
him from the rowdy and the churl, are within the 
reach of rich and poor, learned and unlearned. He 
who has these qualities will never lack friends nor be 
without influence; and he who has them not may pur- 
chase favor, and through intrigues climb into place; | 
but the roughness of the boor and the acrimony of the 
churl never win respect nor secure love. 
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AFRAID, 


“Hush-sh! did you hear that noise?” whispered | 
Dolly Dingle, pausing in the midst of one of her most | 
delightful ghost stories, and burying her silly little 
head beneath the bed-clothes. 

“O, nonsense!” returned Elsie; ‘you are always 
hearing something. Don’t be a goose; a stray mouse, 
may be.” 

“No, it isn’t a mouse, either. Haven’t I got ears? | 

isten, now.” 

Yes, there certainly was a mouse, and Elsie heard it, 
too; so she concluded to investigate a little. 

The moonbeams stole softly in at the window, through 
the budding rose curtains, painting leaf pictures and | 
bright patches on wall and carpet; but shadows lurked | 
in the corners, and underneath the bed all was total | 
darkness. Elsie listened a moment, and peering over, | 
could see nothing at first. At length a peep into the! 
farthest corner revealed two halls of fire that glared at 
her fearfully. Without pausing for a second look she! 
followed Dolly’s example, and disappeared under the | 
quilt in a twinkling. 

“Why, Dolly, there is something under there, as} 
sure as you live, with great, fiery eyes. What can it | 
be ?” gasped Elsie the brave. 

“It must be the evil one,” said Dolly, who had just 
been reading the story of Dr. Faustus. “Let’s say our 
prayers.” 

So, like many that are older and wiser, they sudden- 
ly remembered, when danger was nigh, their depen- 
dence upon Divine aid, and hurriedly whispered, ‘Our 
— laying great stress upon the “Deliver us from | 
evil.” : 

Half smothering themselves in their fright, they lay | 
trembiing and holding their breath to catch the faint- 
est sound, expecting every moment to be caught up 
and carried off bodily. The perspiration started out in | 
great drops on their foreheads; the suspense was 
awful. All at once there came a faint “mew” from tke | 
dark corner that sounded any thing but demoniacal; 
and Elsie sprang up as if she had been shot. 

Be what a pair of simpletons! it’s only the cat, after 
al Ned 
“We might have known that; cat’s eyes always look 
that way in the dark,” replied Dolly, sagely, very wise 
after being enlightened. 

Then there was a swift scampering of little feet and 
smothered cries of “Scat!” until poor puss, quite be- 
reft of her wits, went tearing down the staircase, as if 
half the dogs in town were after her. 

After some tittering and chattering, the girls crept 
quietly back to their old quarters again, and were soon 
in the land of forgetfulness. 

I’m sure I don't know why they were so easily 
frightened, whether from a habit they had‘ of telling 
bugbear stories before going to sleep, or because they 
had forgotten to ask a heavenly Father’s protection. 

But I think it they had asked God, believingly, to 
watch over and keep them from harm, and lain down 
with a perfect trust in His loving care, they never 
would have been so foolishly scared by a cat. 

Did you ever think, dear children, how lovingly the 
angels are guarding you, and how needless are all your 
fears and cares? Remember, there is nothing you 
need fear save your own deceitful, sinful hearts, and 
always put your trust in God.—Merry’s Museum. 


‘SPOTTY. 

One day little Bessie Baker came and climbed upon 
her Uncle Paul's knee, and said, ‘‘Please, Uncle Paul, 
tell me a story.” 

So Uncle Paul laid down his book and took off his 
spectacles, wiped them. put them into his green mo- 





| 











rocco case, and said, “Well, my dear child, what kind |’ 


of a story do you want me totell you?” 
“O, a pretty story, out of your own head,” answered 


oa how long a story must it be?” asked Uncle 
aul. 

“Not very long,” said Bessie; ‘‘as long as from now 

‘o bed-time.” 

Then Uncle Paul looked at his watch, and saw that 
it wanted a quarter to eight; and so he said, ‘‘It will be 
time for you to go to bed in fifteen minutes, my dear, 
and my story must be very short indeed, I fear.” 

“But,” said Bessie, ‘mamma will let me stay up just 
a little longer, if the story isn’t quite done; won’t you, 
mamma ?” 

“Well, a few minutes, darling,’ said Mrs. Baker; | 
“but your uncle must make it short as he can.” | 

| 











So Uncle Paul said he would; and then he leaned | 
back in his chair, put his arm around Bessie, and she 
placed her little curly head against his shoulder, and | 
he began in this way : 

“There was once a little girl, whose name was Nellie.” 


§ “ Md ™ 
“Ist stage some cavalry soldiers were added. Thus uenaee ao eS Ee ae NO Genee Tay See 

- én we had nothing to lose, and were in a fit con-| ‘Her other name—let me see,” said Uncle Paul; “her, 
“ition to brave all the brigands in Spain, we travelled Other name was Summers. But you must not inter- 


“Nellie cried very bitterly at parting with Spotty; 
but she knew it was best. And though she felt very 
sorry, she did not behave naughtily about it. So Mr. 
Summers put Spotty into a covered basket, and placed 
it in a gig, gotin himself, and drove away. He was 
going to give Spotty toa lady who lived in the city, ten 
miles off, and who was very fond of cats, and had no 
birds nor chickens. 

Nellie’s eyes were still red when her father came 
back, and she asked him ever so many questions about 
Spotty’s journey—if she mewed much, or seemed un- 
happy; if the lady was kind,and gave Spotty some 
milk right away; and if he thought Spotty would like 
her new home; and I don’t know how many other 
questions. And although Mr. Summers told her that 
Spotty did not cry or struggle much on the road, that 
her new mistress was very kind, and would take the 
best care of Spotty, and that there were two other cats 
there for Spotty to play with, still poor Nellie felt very 
sad; and for several days she would cry whenever she 
thought of her lost favorite, and wish she had Spotty 
back again, in spite of her badness. 

“Well, one morning, just ten days after Spotty had 
been taken away, Nellie was sitting all alone on the 
porch, reading one of the ‘Nightcap’ stories, when she 
heard a sorrowful kind of cry at the gate. So she 
looked up, and what was her surprise to see, coming 
slowly along the little path, and rubbing herself up 
against the border of evergreen, first on one side and 
then on the other, a lean, ragged-looking cat, of a dirty 
gray color, the most forlorn object she had ever be- 
held, and not in the least like her sleek, soft Maltese 
pet, Spotty! But in spite of dirt, and starvation, and 





ragged fur, Nellie knew at once that the poor thing was 
no other than her dear Spotty ; and she ran and caught 
up the wretched pussy in her arms, and —_—— her, 
and stroked her, and cried with joy over her for ever 
so long. 

“At last she carried Spotty to hermamma, and Spotty 
was purring away at a greatrate by thistime; and Nel- 
lie plead for her pet so tenderly, and was made so 
happy by this proof of Spotty’s attachment to her old 
home, that Mrs. Summers at last agreed to give puss 
one more trial, if papa would also consent. So Nellie 
ran ani got some milk and fresh meat, and gave Spotty 
a famous breakfast; and then washed her, combed her 
nicely, and laid her in her old basket by the fire, and 
Spotty went to sleep, singing away for dear life.” 

Here Uncle Paul stopped for a moment, and looked 
at his watch. ‘Why, I declare, it is half-past eight!” 
said he.+ 

“Come, dear,” said Mrs. Baker, taking Bessie’s hand, 
“the story is done, and you must goto bed.” 

“But,” said Bessie, rubbing her eyes, and holding 
back a little, “Uncle Paul, did Mr. Summers let Nellie 
keep poor Spotty ?” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied her uncle, “and, strange as 
it may seem, Spotty was perfectly cured of her bad 
tricks, and became one of the best behaved cats in the 
world, only catching rats and mice, and sometimes a 
mole, by way of amusement.” 

“Good night, Uncle Paul—a——h!” said Bessie, with 
a little yawn; “I like your story; but, O, I’m so 
a !”’ And off she went to bed.—Our Schoolday 

isitor. 





Sports and Pastimes. 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 
IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY CF VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS, 
Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts. 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any ute who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for cach new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 


TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 
éth of July, 1867 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar- 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 


whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 














The Spanish Dancer. 


The laws which govern the motion of bodies are capable of 
many pleasing illusirations, and the example which we now give 
of causing rotary motion is very interesting and easily performed. 

Take a piece of card, and cut out a little figure like that in the 
engraving, and paste or gum it In an erect position on the inside 
of a watch glass. A. Then procure a black japanned waiter, B, 
or a clean plate will do, and holding it in an inclined position, 
place the figure and watch-glass on it, and they wills of course, 


to July Ist. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 
Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 





slide down. Next, let fall a aree of water on the waiter, place 
the watch-glass on it, and again incline the waiter, and instead 
of the watch glass sliding down, it will begin to revolve. It will 
continue to revolve with increasing velocity, obeying the incli- 
nation and position of the plane, as directed by the hand of the 





Six Silver Watches. 





experimentalist. The reason of this is, in the first place, in con- 
sequence of the cohesion of the water to the two surfaces a new 
force is introduced by which an unequal degree ot resistance is 
imparted to different parts of the watch glass in contact with the 
waiter, and consequently, in its effort to slide down it revolves. 
Again, if the drop of water be observed, it will be seen that it nn- 
dergoes a change of figure; a film«f water, by capillary action, is 
drawn to the foremost portion of the glass, while by the centrifu- 
gal force a body of water is thrown under the hinder part of it. 
The effect of both these actions is to accelerate the motion, or in 
other words, to gradually increase the speed. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


I consist of three words and our .one letters. 
My 15, 2, 6, 20, 9, 17, is to boil slowly. 

My 4, 14, 5, 10, 10, 11, 10, 12, is a boy's expression for ‘*capital.” 
My 1, 18, 9, 20, 19. 11, 16, is a fabulous creature. 

My 14, 13, 5, 10, 3, 8, 17, is frequently heard during my first two 


words. 
My 12,19, 10, 3, 10, 9, is a domestic fowl. 
My 7, 19, 16, 20 19, 10, is a truly pitiable human being. 
My 3, 17, 5, 6, 20, .8, 9, is a member of a regiment. 
My 2. 10, 14, 11, 21, 2, 16, 19, 14, 8, is to frighten. 
My 12, 17, 19, 6. 20. 18, 9, is taught in every school. 
My 7, 2, 16, 12, 8, 14, is a sort of fly. 
My 16, 5, 10, 12, 8, 10, 18, 15, 4, is a headland on the eoast of 
Engiand. 
My 6, 5, 10, 15, 14, 8, 17, is a place in Ireland. 
My 20, 2, 14, 18, 9, 19, 16, 19, 14, 8, 15, form the name of a cele- 
brated Kastern (ancient) king. 


Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Peni,| 





The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
| bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
| ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


% 


slong escorted like princes, and fed at the expense of 


the mayoral, who at every inn stood our guaranty as 
faras Iron.” 


PREMIUM FOR POLITENESS. 
— fecret of most of the usefulness of men is in obe- 
“nee to the Gospel precept,—“Be courteous.” The 


follow?. 
ey remarks of Mr. L. W. Jerome, in his letter to 





000 to that institution for an annual prize to the 


host gentlemanly graduate, contain many suggestions | 


mn McLean, President of Princeton College, donating | 


rupt me, or we shall not get through with our story.” 

“T’'ll be as still as a mouse,” said Bessie; and she put 
her tiny fingers on her lips, and looked very serious, 
as her uncle went on. 

“Nellie Summers,” said he, “lived in a pretty cottage, 
with her father and mother, who were very fond of her, 
as she was their only child. But they did not spoil 
her, for all that; but brought her up to be good, and 
obedient, and truthful, and to believe that her parents 
knew what was best for her always. When Nellie was 
about eight years old”— 
ls ay only six!” said Bessie, taking her finger from 

er lips. 

“O, dear!” cried Uncle Paul, “I see we shall not fin- 


My 13, 19, 7, 20, 8. 17, 15, 6, ll, 14, 13, is a place near London. 
My whole is a great production of a most eminent English bard. 


A place where things are bought and sold; 
A creature found upon the beach; 
A thing repelling men most bold; 
A man whose province was to teach; 
What persons seldom wish to be; 
A powertul magnifying glass ; 
A painter born in Italy; 
Vhat schoolboys often do in class. 
The initials, joined, wili give the name 
Of one who has not been dead long— 
A man who gained a world wide fame, 
And wrote in Janguage pure and strong. e 
The finals, if they’re righily read, 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing a 
most valuable Gift. 7 





ist end valuable : ish our story to-night.” 
Bikes Bessie’s little finger was quickly pressed upon her 
of this pom are surprised, dear doctor, at the novelty’ mouth again, and she looked so sorry that her uncle 


tell you uest, but you will be still more sowhenI could not scold her, but went on with the story as if 
Rotten — you are the cause of it. I have not for- nothing had happened. 
IY clase, cqen’?* you made upon a certain occasion to ‘Her aunt gave her a Maltese kitten. It was a very 
idvise vc Young gentlemen, with all your getting, I pretty little thing, of a bluish gray color all over, ex- 
to offers to get a little manners.” I am right, then, cept a little white spot on its head; and Nellie called it 
think picedam to carry out your views. | ‘Spotty,’ and grew very fond of it indeed. But when 
ica, just the most pressing necessity of Young Amer- Spotty w2s nearly two years old she began to be quite 
ave ene al is the article you recommended. We abad cat; and caught.and killed Mrs. Sammers’ ban- 
tring our y of science, and are pretty well up, consid- tam chickens, and stole the milk ffom the pantry, and 
¢ rath re vn in art; but our manners, I must say, even took the mutton-chops out of the meat vault once, 
ect to oe If the trifle 1 offer shall have the ef- and played many naughty tricks. And although she , 
harge to nt the young gentlemen under your was often punished, they could not make a good cat of | 
have done eeemeat in this respect, I shall feel that her. 
he char. them and the country a service. | “At length, one night, Spotty managed to climb up to | 
pacity on of a gentleman I consider within the the bird-cage and kill the poor little pet canary; and 
all; at least it requires no extraordinary then it was resolved that puss should be sent away. | 


Will give a living poet's name, 
Who, even after he is dead, 
Wil wear the laurel wreath of Fame. 


3. 


Entire, I am useful to the student; deprived of my first letter, 


I am behind time; transposed, a bird in the West; deprived of 


my first two letters, I am what you ail have done; transposed, | 
| what you all do; again transposed, a beverage; my whole, de- 


prived of the first three letters, is a Latin pronoun in the accu- 
sative case. ‘This last reversed is a Latin conjunction. My 
whole, deprived of the first four letters, is a Latin preposition; 
my whole transposed is a crime; again transposed, | am very 
little; without my last letter, I am used in building houses: 
transposed, I am used in ceoking; again transposed, fam used 
by shoemakers. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Numher. 


1. The silver light, so pale and faint, 
Showed many a prophet and many a saint 

Whose image on the glass was died.” 

Reconstfaction of the Southern States, 

Fire-man. 

Man- kind. 


wee 


Endeavor to Obtain One. 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 161 Washington Street, 





f BOSTON. 
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Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 


Treerms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





For the Companion. 
WHAT TRAVELLERS TOLD ME. 
How they Marry in Orete. ; 

I am about to tell you how the girls are given in mar- 
riage in the island of Crete, or Candia, where a revolu- 
tion is in progress between the Greeks and the Turks. 
The Greeks are Christians and the Turks are Mahom- 
etans. The Turks conquered Candia two centuries 
ago, and they have ruled it ever since with great bar- 
barity. The Greeks are to-day trying to overthrow the 
Turks and to establish a Christian government in 
Crete, which (if they succeed) will be annexed to the 
kingdom of Greece. 

Now, boys, you needn’t read this sketch; for, of 
course, you don’t care any thing about marriages; so 
let the girls have this column this week, and at another 
time I will give you an account of the sponge-divers of 
Crete. 

It was Capt. Spratt, an English officer of her majesty’s 
ship Spitfire, who told me about the marriage ceremo- 
nies of Crete. 

The old folks decide the fate of the young couple. 
If they make up their minds that the son of one family 
shall wed the daughter of another family, the match 
ismade. Yet, although this is true, it is expected that 
the young man shall ask for his bride. The parents 
fix a day of betragpal. The young man on that day 
goes to the house of his future wife, in company with 
the village priest and his own relatives. His intended 
bride receives the party, carrying fruit and wine, which 
she offers in turn first to the priest, next to the eldest 
of the party, and then to her expected bridegroom. 
As they take this refreshment she wishes each a good 
and happy life. The young couple exchange rings, 
and then separate. 

Eight days before the marriage a sort of family coun- 
cil is assembled, at the bridegroom's call. He invites 
his friends and relatives, and the parents of his be- 
trothed invite theirs. At this meeting the bridegroom 
selects his sponsors. He usually names his godfathers. 

The virgins or chums of the bride have a pleasant 
time of it on the day before the marriage. They meet 
in the bride’s room and decorate it. They hang the 
walls with new linen. They suspend also, on the walls, 
loaves of wheaten bread, and leaves of orange, myrtle 
and lemon. They lay three crowns on the pillows of 
the bed. They are made of thorns, of orange leaves 
and of myrtle. They are symbols. They denote long 
life and endurance under its cares by the crown of 
thorns. The orange and myrtle express the hope that 
the love of the bride may be as sweet and as perpetual 
as the evergreens. The loaves of bread are symbols of 
peace and plenty. 

When the happy day comes, the bride and bride- 
groom walk to the church, each holding the hands of 
their male and female friends. 

The ceremony is after the form of the Greck church. 
As soon as the priest utters the concluding sentence of 
the service, 

“Glory and honor to you whe are crowned,” 
the friends throw cotton-seed and the leaves of the 
‘myrtle and orange upon the bride and bridegroom. 

The parents of the bride then kiss the Bible, then kiss 
the bridegroom, then kiss their daughter, putting hand- 
kerchiefs and other presents around her neck or on her 
shoulders as they do so. 

The same pleasant ceremony, in the same order, is 
performed “hy the parents of the bridegroom, by the 
spousors, and by the guests. 

When all this kissing is concluded the party go with 
the bride to the house of the bridegroom’s mother. 
They stop at the door, and ask her what she gives to 
her new daughter. The mother-in-law names a num- 
ber of olive trees, or a house, or a lot of land. 

The bride dips the little finger of her right hand in a 
pot of virgin honey, and makes four crosses on the 
door with it. When she has done this, she is presented 
with a pomegranate. She throws it on the floor of the 
house. Its ruby-colored and gem-like fruit is scattered 
all around. This act is interpreted as a hope that the 

bride’s house may be filled with as many goods and 
chattels as the seeds she thus scatters within it. The 
crosses of honey are emblematic of the belief that the 
love of the bride is as holy, sweet and strong as the 
great symbol of the Christian faith. 

They are very particular in performing these cere- 
monies. 

They then enter the house. The young couple are 
seated, side by side, on a sofa at the end of the room. 

Around them the young virgins congregate and sing 

songs in their honor. 


Now begin feasting and the dance. They are kept! g 


up all night long, and often for many days and nights 
in succession. The wealthier the couple the longer the 
ceremonies are continued. They sometimes last twenty 
days. 


— or 
A COLORED HERO. 
A newspaper correspondent, who was one of the pas- 


sengers on beard the steamboat David White, which | 


recently exploded on the Mississippi, relates the fol- 
lowing incident of the terrible disaster : 


One glance showed the horrors of the situation, and, 
added to the rest, our part of the boat seemed to be 
settling rapidly. I noticed that the life boat was still 
safe on the hurricane deck, and sprang down to take 


; boy, an engine greaser, stark naked except a piece of 


| time he moved. He laid hold, saying, as he did so,— 


shirt, and scalded from his waist to his feet, till the 
great flakes of bloody skin rolled down his legs every 


“Ah, bossey, I’se most gone. I’se burnt all over; 
but dis boat must get in de river.” 

* Heroic little negro! He was rescued, but they say 
he will die. 








VARIETY. 





THE SPIDER AND HIS WIFE. 


In a little dark crack, half a yard from the ground, 
An honest old spider resided: 

So pleasant, and snug, and convenient ‘twas found, 

That his friends came to see it for many miles round. 
Jt seemed for his pleasure provided. 


Of the cares, and fatigues, and distresses of life 
This spider was thoroughly tired; 

So, leaving those scenes of contention and strife, 

(His children all settled,) he came with his wife, 
To live in this cranny retired. 


He thought that the little his wife would consume 
'T would be easy for him to provide her; 

Forgetting he lived in a genticman’s nouse, 

Where came every morning a maid and a broom, 
Those pitiless foes to a spider. 


For when (as sometimes it would chance to befall,) 

Just when his neat web was compleied. 
Brush—came the great broom down the side of the wall, 
And perhaps carried with it, web, spider, and all, 

He thought himself cruelly treated. 


One day, when their cupboard was empty and dry, 
His wife (Mrs. Harry leg Spinner,) 

Said to him, “Dear, go to the cobweb and try 

If you can't find the leg or the wing of a fly, 
Asa bit of a relish tor dinner.” 


Directly he went, his long search to resume, 
(For nothing he ever denied her,) 

Alas! little guessing his terrible doom; 

Just then came the gentleman into his room, 
And saw the unfortunate spider. 


So, while the poor fellow, in search of his pelf, 
In the cobwebs continued to linger, 
The gentleman reached a long cane from the shelf, 
(For certain good reasons best known to himself 
Preferring his stick to his finger) — 


Then presently poking him down to the floor, 

(Not stopping at all to gonsider) 
With one horrid crush the whole business was o’er;" 
The poor little spider was heard of no more, 

To the lasting distress of his widow, 


A DEATH SHOT INDEED. 
The following scene occurred about sixty years ago 
in Western Virginia. A man and his wife were beset, 
on a moonlight night, by savages : 


With breathless anxiety I waited at the port-hole. 
At length I saw them emerge from the shadow of the 
stable and advance across the open ground toward my 
little cabin. One, two, three, four, five, six stalwart 
Indians, armed to the teeth, and urged on by the hope 
of revenge, and I alone to oppose them with one 
charge of powder. My case was desperate indeed. 
With quick and stealthy steps, in close single file, they 
approached, and were already within a few yards of the 
house when a slight change in the movement of the for- 
ward Indian changed the position of the six, so that a 
portion of the left side of each was uncovered. 

They were in range, and one aim would cover all. 
Quick as thought I aimed and fired. As the smoke 
cleared away I could hardly credit what my senses 
showed me as the result of my shot. The fifteen slugs 
with which I had loaded the musket had done their 
work well; five of the six Indians lay dead upon the 
ground, and the sixth had disappeared. 
Although no enemies were now in sight, I did not 
venture forth till morning. There lay the bodies of the 
five Indians undisturbed, together with the rifle of the 
ether. Securing the arms and ammunition of the fallen 
Indians, I followed up the trail of the missing one till I 
reached the river, beyond which point I could discover 
no trace whatever. From the amount of blood which 
marked his trail, together with an unmistakable evi- 
dence that he had picked his way with difficulty, I was 
led to believe that he was mortally wounded, and in 
order to prevent his body from falling into the hands of 
the white foe, he had groped his way to the river. 








“APRIL FOOL.” 


As the Citrehelle train was on its downward trip to 
Mobile, on the first of April, an incident occurred that 
caused no little a t to the p gers. As the 
train was approaching Eight Mile Station, a lady quite 
elegantly attired, with a lovely bouquet of wild tlow- 
ers in her hand, and face concealed from view by af 
handsome veil, was discovered standing on the plat- 
form. The train was ordered to stop, of course, to take 
in the fair passenger—and stop it did. The gallant con- 
ductor immediately jumped out upon the platform, and 
cried out, as usual, ‘“‘All aboard!” at the same time 
raising his hat and politely extending his hand to help 
the lady aboard. She, however, did not recognize his 
gallantry, but stood dumb and motionless as a statue. 
The astonished conductor advanced, involuntarily 
raised the veil, when lo! instead of a face of female 
flesh and beauty, the words, ‘April fool,” inscribed on 
a black “light-wood chunk,” met his astonished vision. 
He started back, gave the signal to be off, with an un- 
usual violence, jumped aboard, exclaiming to the inno- 
cent engineer in a stentorian voice,—‘*Who told you to 
stop here ?” 





—_—___ - +e -———_—_— 
BETTER THAN THE CONFESSIONAL. 

Let every child think, when tempted to do wrong,— 
‘ I've got to tell it to God, sooner or later,” in fact that 
God knows it all already, and he will prevent a great 
many sins: 

Some bad boys tried to persuade a good little boy to 
play truant. 

“No, no, I cannot,” said he. 

“Why, now, why ?” they asked. 

“Why ?” answered the boy, ‘because if I do I shall 
aoe to pray it all out to God at my mother’s knee to- 
night.” 
“O, well,” they said, “‘in that case you had better not 
‘0. ” 


Bad boys expect of boys better brought up than 
themselves better things than they can practise. But 
you see what a bridle the habit of prayer puts on a lit- 
tle child.—Child’s Delight. 


+> 


CANNING’S RIDDLE. 


The following is an enigma said to have been written 
- Mr. Canning, which for a length of time baffled the 
skill of all England to solve: 


“There is a word of plural number, 
A foe to peace and humanslumber. 
Now any word you chance to take 
By adding 8S you plural make; 








8 
one more look for the ladies. The water was nearly 
up to the cabin floor, and just as I struck the guards 

rs. Dr. Shaw, of Memphis, clasped my arm and asked 
if I could save her. 1 told her not to be frightened; I 
thought we would get off; and climbing again on the 


roof, called on all the hands and waiters that were left 


to help me launch the life-boat. 


The first to = to the call was one of the most a 


horrible sights I saw during the day; 


a little negro “but I didn’t think to tel/ him of it.” 


' comes caress. 

THANKED HIM INSIDE, 
A very interesting boy, four years old, was asked b 

| his grandmother if he thanked » poten ntleman pA 

present he had received. “I thanked him,” said he, 





A LONG PAUSE. 


was frozen in Siberia. The last expression h 


the summer of 1860 some French physicians 
him, after having laid frozen for one hundred 


cold.’” 
It is a well-authenticated fact that persons inj 


tence where they left it. 














The following “whopper” was probably told to illus- 
trate Dr. Franklin’s speculation as to the possibility of 
suspending animation by drowning in a hogshead of 
brandy, and after a century or so coming to life to look 
about the world again and see the change: 
“A soldier, about one hundred and fifty years ago, 


was,—‘It is ex’"— He then froze as stiff as marble. 


They gradually thawed him, and upon animation being 
restored he concluded his sentence with ‘ceedingly 


the brain while speaking have, after an interval of sev- 
eral days, on being relieved, taken up the broken sen- 


To 


e used 
In 
found 
years. 


ured in 


How sran fe the meta this atinn 7 — BROKE HIM DOWN. 
. Plural is plural then no more, uf “Harry, I was sorry to hear that you broke yourarm. 
And sweet what bitter was before. I suppose it ned you awfully, didn't it?” Harry, 
The word is cares, which by adding the letter s be-| with much feeling; ‘"Twasn’t the pain, old boy—O, no! 


—————— 
ee 
DR. DILLENBACK 

On Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma and 


Catarrh, 


AND THEIR SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT BY INaALATION 


the Editor of the Companion: 


In the practice of medicated inhalations we convey 
dies at once to theseat of the disease in the lungs, an 
tack the enemy in his stronghold. And we claim that 
cessful in our treatment of Consumption and other dise 
organs of respiration they must be treated through the 
not the stomach. 
The surgeon acts upon this principle when he treats y 
wounds upon the external surface; he does not wait for 
of remedies administered by the stomach, but makes hi 
tions to the part affected; and why should we not be 
sistent in our treatment of diseases of the lungs, since by inhala. 
tion we have the same power of applying our remedies direct! 
the disease? 
Inhalation is at all times safe, pleasant and agreeable, ang 
may be employed by the most delicate and sensit 
as much facility asthe simple act of breathing itself. With an 








our reme. 
d thus at. 
to be suc. 
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equally con. 
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of the No. 14 pattern, and said, very quietly,— 





Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 













































DIDN’T WANT THE BUFFALO. experience of more than twenty years ina very extensive prac. = 
A verdant Englishman, stopping at the Brevoort eee ed et geal medical science, we have 0 
New York, the other day, who had never had a sleigh proms rte inedinn dF ceameanen ooo of Consumption 
ride in this country, or any other, perhaps, went to the 1st. In Chronic Catarrh a take fae aay hi = 
stables of the hotel for ‘a nice thing, you know; some- paracies snadiented Inbalatione quuinied with oh therto had no 
thing dashy;” and the proprietor ordered one of the a : the use of the Ca. 
hostlers to give the gentleman “a new cutter, with the | “*7"#! *yringe, have proved an unfailing remedy, 
young bay mare and a large buffalo.” ’ 2d. In all Chronic affections of the throat, larynx or trachea 
“O no; none of that, now, my dear fellah. None of in hoarseness, loss of voice, and in bronchitis, a Persevering use 
your American jokes on me, you know. I'm not much of the inhaler will seldom fail to break up the disease, and in most 
used to that sort of thing, you see. I know you’re a cases the action of the remedies is speedy, anda cure is effected « 
strange set of people out here. But never mind the with amazing rapidity after the usual modes of treatment have ket 
buffalo. Just leave the hannamal out, and give me an| ee” applied in vain. . y 
’orse by ’imself. Keep your buffalo for one of your| 4. In Incipient Consumption pefore the constitutional power ‘ 
own Yankees!” of the system have broken down and the general health is mate. yes 
> rially impaired, inhalation serves to arrest the further Progress yea 
WHAT “MA” CALLED HIM. of the disease, promotes the absorption of the tubercles, and with thal 
— young “‘barons” are being lionized in New York prot roan — a proper hygienic course a radical cure is her 
.. 2} ultimately established. 
at present. They express themselves much surprised . er , ove 
at the attention they receive in American society, which | 4": 1" the more advanced or second stage of Consumption, It 
is so much more than youths of their age ever receive when the depositions exist as crude tubercles, and the disease js 
at home; but American girls, we regret to say always circumscribed or confined to a portion of one lung, the cures take hau 
grow enthusiastic over any titled foreigner. “At a din- place in two ways; jirst, by absorption, sometimes followed by ulat 
ner party, the other evening, a young lady, thinking to the deposition of calcareous matter; second, by the softening of her: 
be polite, rather annoyed one of the javeniles, by ask- | ‘© tubercles and their expulsion from the lungs by expectora. “( 
ing his title. ‘Baron —,” was the reply. “T know tion, leaving an excavation or cavity which may be subsequently “jus 
that,” replied the lady, “‘but have you no other title at cicatrized under the action of inhaled remedies. 
home?” “0, yes,” responded the baron, “ma calls me} 5th. In the das¢ stage of Consumption, when the whole of on stop 
Bobby.” lung is broken down by ulceration and a large cavity formed, ac. * 
+o companied by diarrhea, night sweats, and a genera! prostration Oliv 
FIFTEEN YEARS OLD. of all the powers of the system, inhalation, though it may not bs stite 
yee > P able to save the patient, soothes the cough, relieves the more dis. oes 
geen po veneers — eeend, Wine — tressing symptoms, and atfurds the greatest comfort and relict of he 
po - ong Bm “4 a is ek ived his allot-| and even at this stage of the disease the patient should not be Th 
8 ne in his count. abandoned, nor should we despair of a cure. kind! 
That was a beautiful and appreciative estimate of! 6th. In Spasmodic Asthma, dependent upon irritation of the and t 
the time lived by a healthfu! old man after the three- bronchial nerves, or upon a chronic inflammation of the bronchi) the h 
sco rs andt cially : P " a mucous membrane, inhalation aflords prompt reiief, and ing ¥ 
= yy a - = ” Pag aoe power | pare mney’ with majority of cases changes the morbid condition and breaks upa baske 
od, and so far on in his second life—his second child-| -eturn of the paroxysmis, though of many years’ duration. her 
hood. i Dr. Dillenback's New Work on Vonsumption—elezantly bound, sides 
fait colored lithographs and engravings, 336 pp.—sent by mail fre pan 
FANCY GEOGRAPHY. of postage on receipt of $3. shut 
A light city—Cork. The way for beaux—Gal-way All letters of consultation or advice should contain One Dollar, 
For farmers—Barn-stable. For Sculptors—Marble- which will insure an immediate reply, including Pamphletde- aan 
head. A pleasant trip—Going to Have-Anna. A dan-| 8‘tiptive of treatment. = mBy. 
gerous place—Bom-bay. An indignant isle—Ire-land.| Office hours daily trom 9 o'clock A. M. to 5 P. M. “It 
An un-feline country—Kamschatka. <A place for Fe-| Patients at a distance treated by letter. have s 
nians—Pat-ago-nia. The artist’s State—Pencil-vania. H. P. DILLENBACK, M. D., the do 
Good place for picnices—Sandwich Islands. Warm and Physician for Diseases of the Lungs, : 
cold—Hot-tentots and Chili-ans. A race of sculptors— No. 3 Bulfinch Street, body i 
the Chip-away Indians. A land productive of real| 19—lw Opposite Revere House, Boston. thing.’ 
pain— Champagne. Civilized Africans—those living “But 
in A-shantce. GOOD READING FOR this me 
THREE BAD BARGAINS. “OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” Mad 
A teacher ina Sabbath school once remarked that 2 : ‘Id 
he who buys the truth makes a good bargain; and in- Oliver Optic’s New Books, could, 
quired if any scholar recollected an instance in Scrip- Pe ‘ I don’t 
ture of a bad bargain. Oliver Optic’s New Library. don't k 
“I do,” replied a boy. “Esau made a bad bargain i — gees 
when he sold his birthright for a mess of pottage.” Young America Abroad. Wel 
A sesond said,—‘“‘Judas made a bad bargain whea he | A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. Firstaal only I 
sold his Lord for thirty pieces of silver.” Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely * 
a illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. cookies 
A third boy observed,—“Our Lord tells us that he “ll 
makes a bad bargain who, to gain the whole world, First volume now ready. ? 
loses his own soul.” OUTWARD BOUND, but all 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. “Jud; 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. The other volumes will follow rapidly. human 
Dear little Red Riding Hood! There she stands; HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $13 teous ju 
She holds on her hood with her dimpled hands; HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilet of Lake amt hinki 
Her basket she brings for her grandam full; |. thinking 
To enter she has but the bobbin to pull. These two volumes complete mothers 
O, little Red Riding Hood! why stand you there . - ° ° 
Peeping out from beneath your wild tresses of hair? Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, beyond 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. The ni 
Those tresses—how glossy this morning they lay, ‘ * 
From your forehead so carefully all brushed away, Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Moye ond Hes, ber post 
When your kind mother bade you all dav to be good, In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste an he rat 
And, kissing you, tried on your little red hood! ° q 7 ‘ 
But, alas! from the path to the forest you strayed; Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. mother } 
With the wolf, sly and wicked, you talked and you played. MAKING he 
Soldier Boy Seri an gi 
Ah, little Red Riding Hood! well may you stand The Soldier Boy Series. tie, 
jy bay Ry ae fe pe your ha ni Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. - - 
‘o kindly old grandam will welcome you in; Arm ainfa 
The wolf's cruel jaws with her crimson blood stream. THE SoLpiex Bor, or Tom Somers in the y- ‘ ’ 
O, pause on the threshold! Beware! O, beware! Tuk YOUNG LIKUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) Kitchen 1 
He waits for poor little Red Riding Hood there! FIGHTING Joz,” (Sequel ee but wher 
ond The Sailor Boy Series. Nd ofa 
COVERED THE WHOLE GROUND. Three volumes, illustsated......Price each $1,50. ‘@ be 
A friend of ours visiting a neighbor found him dis- us Sarton Bor, or .~ Somers bn o Navy. mi 
abled from having a horse step upon his foot. Hob- THE YANKEE MIDDY, (Sequel to above. ere a f 
bling out of the stable, the sufferer explained how it}  “BB4V# Oup Sait," (Sequel to above.) weet her baske 
happened : Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Serie But Ma 
“I was standing here,” said he, “and the horse Hand ly illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25 del 
brought his foot right down on mine.” The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Pron, fam ““/8ht of 
Our friend looked at the injured member, which was All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Lite battled. | 


opened th 


“Well, the horse must step somewhere.” ae “Te 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billing: 8 cor 
— — +e —____- neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. ma thougt 

WELL FATHERED. COMPRISING: tay, s 

Y ‘ 1. Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinsen Cruse, . Sho 
A boy of six summers surprised his mother with the | 2° Young Yoyagers, 6. Birthday arty, 10. The Picnic Pav. € litt] 
remark,— 3. Christmas Gift, 7. Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thiz! take note 
“T have three fathers.” 4. Dolly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Some cumstance 
: 


“Who are they ?” was the maternal inquiry. 
“My father who buys my clothes is one, George 
Washington, the father of our country, is another; and 
‘Our Father who art in heaven’ is another.” 
Turning to his little sister, he said,— 
wee you are not a good girl God won't be your 
‘ather.” 


STOP THAT BABY! 


A Maine paper says that a baby was recently carried 
off on @ train and the mother accidentally left behind. 
The woman was put on as engine at hand, 
which overtook the train, shackled on to the rear,'the 
woman sed over the tender to the car without the 
oe being stopped, and mother and baby were all 

t. 








It was being deprived of ng my hands in m 
pockets, which broke me down.” " 4 
7? 





+or 


be oo Rencome, Soe Oe | Pm y never able to 
smoke a whole cigar; an 8 t oung man 
who does not use tobacco in any form has a right to 








say, “I have a badge of honor.” 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 

Nep NEVENS, THE Newsboy; or Street Scenes in Bostod- 

Kev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Inbrary of Adventure. 


CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young a0! 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,60. 


COMPRISING: 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, 


Sophie May’s Popular 


LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six vols 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 















Prairie Cruse 
Willis the Pi 


Series. 


COMPRISING: od 
Little Pra Little Prudy’s Cousit 
Little Prady's Sister Susie, ‘Little Prudy's Story-Ba 
Little Prudy's Captain Horace, Little Prudy’s 


Any Volume sold separately: 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. 47 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


BOSTON. 






























AN OLD STORY, but yet true, 


that Cox's Drsrersi 
has performed more cures in cases of Dyspepsia, Indigert 








mpoun 
General My ey bee any medicine ever coe paribar®, 


cellent for Siek 


lache, Sour Stomach, 





Colic and distress. Ali druggists keep it. 











